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INTRODUCTION 

Studies such as those by David Riesman and Christopher Jencks, Earl 
McGrath, Lewis B. May hew, and others make it abundantly clear that the 
structure of universities and the outlook of their administrators are sur- 
prisingly resistant to innovation— institutional and even intellectual, Par- 
kinson's Law and the Peter Principle operate as virulently in the university 
situation as they do in other sectors of the society. 

In a sense this is not surprising, however uncongenial the observation 
may be to some academics and university administrators. There is no rea- 
son, really, why the university should be exempt from the laws governing 
corporate bodies. Universities are in fact bureaucracies par exceilence. 
Columbia University, like universities in genera!, perceives itself as an elee- 
mosynary corporation, but like most bureaucracies it has taken those direc- 
tions which are calculated both to strengthen it and to perpetuate its 
existence. 

Although the internal motion ot the university adheres to the laws gov* 
erning the generality of corporate bodies, the external motion of the uni- 
varsity— i.e,, its responsiveness to and performance in the nonacademic 
world— is substantially different from that of other corporate entities. There 
are factors of control in other kinds of institutions which limit, to some 
extent, the degree to which they can be socially unresponsive. The profit 
motive in business, and electoral safeguards in politics, compel a modicum 
of sensibility to economic and political exigencies. This is not true of the 
university. 

Historically, the university has possessed the permanent possibility of 
immunity from economic and political pressures— i.e,, those economic and 
political pressures it chooses to ignore because of other pre-emptive poli- 
tico-economic factors. Universities "elect" to influence the community 
when it suits them. Similarly, universities "elect" to disengage themselves 
from socio-political crises. The notions of town versus gown, the inviola- 
bility of the university campus, the ivory tower=these are notions and 
myths which are consequent upon the historic concept of academic inde- 
pendence. Hence, the university can wield authority without concomitant 
responsibility both in its conception and in its operation. 




Obviously, to be compelled to respond to economic and political forces 
violates the traditional notion of the university. "Only the university can 
change itself/' Jacques Barzun informs us in his book, The American Uni~ 
versity. It is not merely that many university ad m initiators callously assess 
legitimate political pressures in “strawberry" terms (students liking fruit, 
Blacks wanting a park); the more serious consideration is that in all con- 
viction and reason, the ethos of the university, like that of most institutions, 
is antipathetic to demands for sudden social change. 

This presents the interesting phenomenon of a corporate body unrespon- 
sive to economics and unresponsive to politics, whose very function has 
been to abstract and intellectualize urgent social problems. The cry that 
the university should be “turned around/' that it should plur.ge into the 
vortex of urban problems is seen by some to be a betrayal of the calm 
contemplation of knowledge befitting academe. 

To what, and how, precisely, is the university being challenged to re- 
spond? Briefly, to demands for the internal reform of its educational mis- 
sion and for the reduction of the negative effects its operations have on its 
neighbors. 

Those who demand and need internal reform require that the primary 
educational mission of the university be made relevant and responsive not 
only to the contemporary educational needs of its students, faculty, and 
the larger society outside, but also to the critical social, technological, and 
economic problems of its urban neighbors, It cannot wisely remain aloof 
from the task of helping to solve those problems through teaching, re- 
search, and community service. For it cannot be faithful to its traditional 
search for knowledge and truth and avoid the reality of urban crises in 
Its midst. That would be myopia. 



There are external pressures for university reform and in the case of 
Columbia these are mainly from its neighbors in upper Manhattan, who 
demand that the University assume responsibility for correcting the ad- 
verse effects of its existence and operation on the surrounding community. 
Simply, they ask Columbia to be a good neighbor. 

In its housing and expansion programs, its investment and purchasing 
policies, its employment policies, its student recruitment and admissions 
programs, Columbia is accused of contributing to— rather than ameliorat- 
ing the economic and social disparities that deny opportunity to deprived 
urban minorities— Blacks, Puerto Ricans, and others. But responsibility for 
these policies is widely decentralized through the University administra- 
tion. So— in an important sense— every Columbia administrator and every 
Columbia policy and program that affects our neighbors must respond to 
the dictates of a good neighbor policy. It is not the job of the Urban Cen- 
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ter alone— or any other specialized division of the University. And any 
effort to turn Columbia into a good neighbor must be appraised in light 
of the widely shared responsibility for the actions or inactions which ag- 
gravate the problems of our neighbors. 

In both their internal affairs and their external relations, Columbia and 
all urban universities are being challenged to set an example for business 
and governmental institutions— to assume creative leadership in the quest 
for social justice in our distressed cities. And that challenge is inspired by 
the same humane ideals and social values of which the university is the 
principal conservator 

There is some evidence that universities are responding. The establish- 
ment of the Urban Center at Columbia University is an indication of height- 
ening responsiveness of the American university to pressing socio-eco- 
nomic problems. Even so, one of ths tasks before the Urban Center must 
be the crucial one of assessing the extent to which the responsiveness of 
the university has been strengthened. To what extent have the programs 
of the Urban Center and its strategies been successful in making Columbia 
University an integral part of the surrounding community, and to what 
extent have they been intellectualized and bureaucratized away? 

It is interesting that for most of their history universities have held therm 
selves aloof from society in order, they contended, to serve society all the 
better. It must not be forgotten, though, that they began differently. Indeed 
the medieval university was frequently active in social and political affairs, 
often to the extent of subverting the established order. It is manifest that 
the pose of university aloofness is maintained irregularly. The modern uni- 
versity has certainly been an integral part of the over-all power structure 
of Its society. The wealth of the university on the one hand, and the secular 
mythology it perpetuates on the other, result in the modern corporate 
university contributing to, rather than ameliorating, economic and social 
disparities. 



In October 1966 the Ford Foundation established a $10 million line of 
credit to encourage and assist Columbia University in committing a greater 
share of its resources and energies to urban and minority affairs. Following 
the report of the President's Committee on Urban and Minority Affairs, 
the Urban Center was established as an integral part of the University to 
administer the Ford funds and to increase the University's sensitivity and 
competence in dealing with urban and minority problems. During its first 
two years, the role of the Center was conceived to be properly catalytic 
and auxiliary to the programs initiated by the various schools and depart- 
ments at Columbia. Such programs were intended to become self-sustain- 
ing after the financial support of the Urban Center was no longer available. 
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This conception of the Urban Center's role was in some instances mis- 
understood and in others contested. Many community groups and leaders 
saw the Center primarily as a conduit of funds to support programs and 
projects originating within the community itself. Hence, there was occa- 
sional bewilderment when the Center declined to underwrite potentially 
worthwhile projects. Some factions within the University believed the Cen- 
ter's appropriate mission was that of research. Other University factions 
viewed the Center as a buffer between the University on the one hand and 
the adjacent nonwhite community (and on-campus minority groups) on 
the other, initially, the effectiveness of the Center was compromised to 
some degree by these disputes. 

By 1970, the Urban Center concluded that in order to effect lasting 
change at Columbia, the Center must become operational as well as cata- 
lytic and supportive. In line with its mandate to commit a greater share of 
University resources to urban and minority issues, the Urban Center now 
intends to concentrate on those activities which, from previous experience, 
appear to promise lasting benefits for both the University and the com- 
munity alike. Under these New Directions the Center will sharpen its insti- 
tutional identity. The scope of the Center's activities will be narrowed 
considerably and its remaining resources will be consolidated and concen- 
trated upon specific goals within the University which can be developed 
largely in the interests and to the advantage of urban communities. 

The report which follows consists of two parts. The fi rst section describes 
the history of the Center and its activities in the University and the com- 
munity since 1967. The second describes the rationale for and scope of 
the Center's New Directions and outlines the Center's conclusions about 
the past and future. An appendix provides a complete listing of programs 
supported since the fall of 1967. 

HISTORY 

In 1966 McGeorge Bundy, President of the Ford Foundation, stated that the 
purpose of the $10 million line of credit for urban and minority programs 
was to enable Columbia University "by study, by teaching and by action" 
to play a useful role "in helping to open a wider future to New York and 
to all cities, to Harlem and to all who have disadvantage in our urban life. 

Upon receipt of the line of credit, Grayson Kirk, then President of the 
University, appointed a Committee on Urban-Minority Affairs to determine 
how best to utilize it. In presenting its report, which was issued in June 
1967, this committee reiterated the statement that "no domestic concern 
is more important than the resolution of the urban-minority crisis. It 
further stated that any "effort to turn the University around" is scarcely 
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worth doing unless it is undertaken as part of a commitment which would 
extend beyond the life of the Ford grant to become a lasting University 
concern. In conclusion the Committee recommended the establishment 
of an "Urban=Minority Center-' to give leadership and coordination to an 
expanded University program in urban and minority affairs. 

From June 1967 to June 1968, Clarence Walton, then Dean of the Faculty 
of General Studies, served as interim director of the new Center. In June 
1968, Franklin H. Williams, former United States Ambassador to Ghana, was 
appointed director. Mr, Williams viewed the establishment of the Urban 
Center as an indication of deep commitment by the University to the solu- 
tion of urban and minority problems. For him the role of the Center was 
to help Columbia to help itself. The Center's task then, was in the phrase 
of the period, to "turn the University around" by sharpening its sensitivity 
and broadening its competence in urban and minority affairs. 

From June 1968 through January 1970, the Center funded a wide range 
of programs, each designed to strengthen Columbia's educational involve- 
ment and programmatic commitment to the increasingly urban, ethnically 
divided, social milieu. These programs were multidirectional and con- 
sisted of new courses, seminars, conferences, research projects, and publi- 
cations, as well as a broad-based recruitment program of minority faculty 
members, students, administrators, and other personnel at the University, 
Community services included extensions of University professional schools; 
community education; health care, housing, business, cultural, economic, 
and social improvement, and other such community-related programs. 
Throughout, the Center chose not to hire a staff of its own to manage these 
programs but to support new positions in various Columbia schools and 
departments whose staff would be responsible for the development, man- 
agement, and external funding of a wide variety of urban and minority- 
related programs. Many of these positions are now focal points for the 
development of projects involving Columbia faculty and students and their 
continuation is now assured despite the fact that Urban Center funds are 
no longer available to them. 

• 

Consequently, upon his resignation as director of the Urban Center in 
January 1970, Franklin Williams could state that the University was on its 
way towards achieving an urban emphasis. With the support of the Urban 
Center, personnel responsible for designing and implementing internal 
and external programs in urban affairs had been placed in several Co- 
lumbia schools; minority faculty and student representation had been in- 
creased; and a series of important courses, research, and community proj- 
ects had been undertaken. 

Me Williams' feeling of satisfaction in no way negates the fact that much 
remains to be done. Under the new leadership of Lloyd A. Johnson, former 
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assistant to Mr. Williams, the Urban Center now plans to exert an even 
greater impact upon the University and the community. Since Mr. Johnson's 
appointment, the Urban Center has devoted several months to an intensive 
program-planning process, evaluating the Center's successes and failures 
and formulating policies for the future. 

PROGRAMS: AN OVERVIEW 

From the outset, the Urban Center did not conduct programs itself. Instead, 
it sought to strengthen the capacity of other University divisions to relate 
and respond to community needs by the appointment of liaison staff on 
varying levels in Columbia College, the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
and the Schools of Architecture, The Arts, Business, General Studies, Jour- 
nalism, and Law. Although Urban Center financial assistance has now been 
de-emphasized, these key positions provide for the continued presence of 
urban affairs specialists in each of these schools. 

The history of University— community relations, and misconceptions 
about the purposes of the Urban Center, rendered the establishment of a 
working relationship between the University and the community one of 
the most challenging of Urban Center problems. In an attempt to deal with 
this problem the Center in 1968 opted to consider community proposals 
which met specific guidelines. These guidelines stipulated that such proj- 
ects (1) be designed to meet specific human or community needs in such 
areas as education, health, cultural enrichment, housing, social well-being, 
recreation, employment or economic development; (2) involve participa- 
tion of members of the community In the planning as well as the manage- 
ment of the projects; (3) give promise of becoming self-liquidating or 
self-supporting; and (4) ensure reciprocal benefits to the University com- 
munity by enhancing the skills, insights, or educational experience of par- 
ticipating Columbia University faculty members or students. These guide- 
lines also stipulated that community projects proposed by members of the 
University faculty, staff, and student body would generally not be funded 
unless an ^ oropriate community group or individual requested the proj- 
ect and participated in its planning. 

A complete inventory of these community programs appears at the end 
of this report. The following descriptions of several such programs have 
been included to illustrate Urban Center impact on the community and the 
University. 

• The School of Architecture Inaugurated the URBAN ACTION AND 
EXPERIMENTATION PROGRAM to make the resources of the Urban 
Planning Division of the School of Architecture more available to ur- 
ban community groups. As a result, architectural planning, housing, 
and community-organization skills have been placed at the disposal 
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of a variety of community groups. Involvement of the private business 
community in problems of housing and economic development has 
been encouraged, and the Urban Action and Experimentation Program 
is now virtually self-sustaining, having successfully identified and se- 
cured other financial support. 

• The School of the Arts organized the THEATRE TECHNICAL TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAM to train theatre personnel in the technical skills of 
theatre production. The program is conducted by the Theatre Arts 
Division in cooperation with the New Heritage Repertoire Theatre, 
the Afro-American Studio, and the New World Services. Participants 
attend classes in stagecraft and work in projects for the Theatre Arts 
Division as well as for their own theatres. Commissioned works, per- 
formed by these theatre companies at Columbia last fall, were also 
part of the program. After a period of study, the trainee in theatre 
technics should be able to enter the profession and to train others. 
It is also expected that some will apply for admission to the Theatre 
Arts Division of the School of the Arts, 

® The Graduate School of Business and the Urban Center sponsored the 
MBA MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS. This program, which is now 
completely sustained by non-Urban Center funds, provides minority 
businessmen from the Harlem community with on-site consultation 
and technical advice from graduate students and faculty of the School. 
It operates under the guidance of a board of directors composed of 
small businessmen and representatives of the School. 

© Columbia College sponsors CAMP COLUMBIA, a continuing summer 
program to assist minority group freshmen in preparing for college 
work at Columbia. 

• The School of General Studies created the DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
to meet the educational needs of minority group members whose aca- 
demic preparation has been interrupted or who have other educa- 
tional handicaps which interfere with their career development. Dis= 
pensing with traditional admission criteria, the Development Division, 
frequently in collaboration with neighborhood community groups, 
designs educational programs to respond to identified educational 
needs. 

• The Graduate School of Journalism, working with the New York Urban 
League Street Academies Program, enabled 125 students from five of 
its street academies, Harlem Prep, and Newark Prep, to become in- 
volved in the publication of a newspaper— 40 Acres and a Mule, Stu- 
dents from the School, under faculty supervision, provided technical 
assistance seminars to the business and editorial staffs of the news- 
paper. 
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© The School of Law, through its INSTITUTE FOR LEGAL SERVICE ASSIS- 
TANTS, trained paraprofessional assistants, in conjunction with the 
Talent Corps, for working in neighborhood law offices. This program 
offers dramatic possibilities for changing the legal profession and 
adding services and job opportunities for low-income communities. 
There are now seventeen legal service assistants working full time in 
neighborhood law offices applying training received at the School to 
such matters as welfare rights, landlord-tenant cases, and consumer 
problems, 

• The College of Physicians and Surgeons and the Urban Center cospon- 
sored the COMMITTEE ON HEALTH PRIORITIES FOR HARLEM. Sup- 
port was provided to enable this broadly based community committee 
to deal with health problems in Harlem, to educate the community, 
and to cooperate with the College in providing more effective health 
services in Harlem. In addition, the I. S. 201 SCHOOL COMPLEX 
HEALTH REFERRAL PROGRAM provides for the training of health 
paraprofessionals in East Harlem who will screen students foi basic 
health deficiencies. Supportive services in this program are provided 
by Harlem Hospital. This worth-while program is actively involved in 
securing outside financial support. 

• The School of Social Work has a uniquely designed two-ye?r gradu- 
ate program, the URBAN LEADERSHIP TRAIN INC PROGRAM, frr Cen- 
tral and East Harlem community leaders. The curriculum for this se- 
quence focuses upon imparting the knowledge and skill necessary 
for dealing with political and governmental structures. Upon comple- 
tion of the program, graduates receive the master's degree in social 
work, 

• The Summer Session and the Urban Center jointly sponsored a 
WORKSHOP IN COMPUTER PROGRAMMING. This seven-week pro- 
gram for high school graduates, and for drop-outs from ghetto areas 
of New York City, prepares approximately twenty-five students to be- 
come computer programmers. In addition, the program was designed 
to encourage student interest in continuing education and to provide 
(although not guarantee) job placement upon successful completion 
of this noncredit course. 

• Teachers College has created THE CENTER FOR COMMUNITY EDU- 
CATION, fully staffed to assist a vast range of community groups in 
their efforts to develop greater expertise in dealing with issues arising 
out of school decentralization. Already the Center, which has strong 
community support, has succeeded in securing funds from non-Urban 
Center sources. 




In addition to the community programs supported by the Urban Center, 
several projects pertinent to the University have been directly operated by 
the Center, These included a MINORITY FACULTY RECRUITMENT PRO- 
GRAM which provided for the collection of data on more than two hun- 
dred potential Black and other minority faculty members. More than fifty 
of these prospective candidates were referred to various departments of 
the University. 

The Urban Center also sponsored a MINORITY STUDENT RECRUIT- 
MENT project The Center issued a report in December 1969 entitled 'To- 
ward Equal Educational Opportunity" which detailed its role In support of 
increased minority student enrollment and offered several suggestions and 
options for the University to consider in its efforts to expand minority en- 
rollment. This report stressed the steps that might be taken by the Univer- 
sity to respond to the challenges of recruitment, financial aid and support 
for minority students, and the importance of concentration by the Urban 
Center of its remaining resources on other aspects of its responsibilities. 
Although the Center made grants to several of the schools and colleges 
of the University in order to initiate or expand programs to increase minor- 
ity student enrollment, scholarships, and supportive services, the central 
administration of the University ultimately concurred with Center opinion 
that the scholarships were not a proper use of Urban Center funds, and 
agreed to accept responsibility for securing the funds necessary for the 
continued support and recruitment of minority students. 

The Urban Center is now conducting a SURVEY OF MINORITY FAC- 
ULTY at Columbia University. Under the direction of Carolyn O* Atkinson, 
an Urban Center Fellow and a lecturer in the Department of Sociology, 
this major undertaking will identify the number of minority faculty mem- 
bers at Columbia University, their involvement in the life of their respec- 
tive divisions, and the prospects for any substantial increase in their num- 
ber in the immediate future. The results of this study are expected to be 
released during the fall of 1970, 

Through a modest RESEARCH GRANTS PROGRAM, the Urban Center 
has supported more than thirty research projects by Columbia faculty 
members and students, designed to enhance understanding in such areas 
as education, housing, culture, and art. Research topics included "Sources 
of Teacher Satisfaction and Orientation Towards Ghetto Children" and 
"Racism and the Urban Crisis," A complete description of these programs 
and the amounts for which they were funded will be found in Appendix 
II of this report 



In the area of educational and program development, the Urban Center 
conducted a fourteen-month study culminating in the publication of a re- 
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port entitled "The Human Uses of the University" which presented a series 
of recommendations to the University for expanding its involvement in 
ethnic and urban affairs. Commissioned by the Urban Center for the use 
of the President/ this study recommended that the University establish: 
(1) a program in ethnic studies; (2) an all-University undergraduate major 
in Afro-American studies; (3) a graduate department of American inter- 
cultural studies; (4) a department of urban studies with an undergraduate 
and a graduate major; (5) non-classroom learning programs in ethnic and 
urban studies; and (6) an Ethnic and Urban Research Information and Com- 
munity Center (EURICC) which would coordinate and initiate service pro- 
grams involving both the University and the community. The study further 
recommended that EURICC and the proposed academic programs and de- 
partments be accommodated within a School of National Affairs. This re- 
port which is now under consideration by the University Senate will be 
commercially published in the fall of 1970 by Praeger Publishers/ Inc, The 
Urban Center has agreed to purchase 5,000 paperback copies at cost for 
on-campus distribution. 

Other innovative programs sponsored by the Urban Center indude 
the AFRO-AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM which was co-sponsored with 
the Summer Session in 1968 to increase Black students' knowledge of their 
heritage and to aid in the initial preparation of future experts in the field 
of Black studies. Admission was open to students from Columbia College, 
Barnard College, Teachers College, the School of General Studies, and the 
School of Engineeting and Applied Science. Fourteen students participated 
in the seminars in history and sociology while six students worked on each 
task force. Seminar groups met three times a week for supervised discus- 
sion of selected topics in history and sociology. Special lecturers visited the 
classes and students collected data on various sectors and institutions with- 
in the Black community in an attempt to develop research and background 
material for future work in the area. 

With the endorsement of the Departments of Physics, Biological Sciences, 
Chemistry, and Mathematics, the Urban Center sponsored the eight-week 
SUMMER PROGRAM IN THE PHYSICAL AND LIFE SCIENCES, which at- 
tempted to improve the preparation of minority-group high school stu- 
dents for college level-study in science, Fifty-three students were chosen 
from 170 applicants on the basis of demonstrated ability in science and a 
desire to pursue a science career. 

An outgrowth of this Summer Program is the PROGRAM IN SUPPLE- 
MENTARY MATHEMATICAL TECHNIQUES AND SKILLS, It offers supple- 
mentary instruction to selected high school students and provides them 
with the kind of mathematical background that will enable them to com- 
pete in college science and math courses. 
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Three URBAN CHAIRS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES were established with 
a $1,B million endowment from the Ford line of credit. These chairs con- 
stitute both a major step in improving the University's academic capability 
in urban and minority studies and a scholarly resource for the Urban Center. 
Responsibility for selecting social scientists who have distinguished them- 
selves in urban and minority affairs lies with the appropriate departments 
of the University, as do all academic appointments in the University, 

Since the fall of 1969, one Chair has been occupied by Charles V. Hamil- 
ton of the Department of Political Science, now Ford Foundation Professor 
in U r ban Politics, Professor Hamilton was co-author with Stokely Car- 
michael of Black Power: The Politics of Liberation in America and formerly 
chairman of the Department of Political Science at Roosevelt University, 
Chicago. Candidates for the two remaining Urban Chairs are being con- 
sidered by the Departments of Economics, Sociology, and History. In ar Ji- 
tion to outstanding academic achievement in his discipline, each candidate 
must demonstrate a deep commitment to the search for solutions to urb. ? 
problems, 

• 

As can be seen, the interests of the Urban Center, over the past two and 
a half years of its life, have been varied. In addition to making the resources 
of the University available to the community and strengthening the Uni- 
versity's academic response to urban and ethnic affairs, the Center has con- 
cerned itself with the image and role of the University as an active member 
of the Morningside Heights-Harlem community. It goes without saying that 
the existence of a major private institution of higher learning has a sub- 
stantial effect on the lives of people who live in Its shadow and on the 
other societal institutions which operate in the area. In this connection the 
Urban Center early recognized the need to re-direct the vast purchasing 
power of the University towards Its neighbors and supported the establish- 
ment of a UNIVERSITY PURCHASING OFFICE IN THE HARLEM COMMU- 
NITY. Following termination of Urban Center support in June 1970, this 
program was continued out of the budget of the Purchasing Office. In ad- 
dition, the VESTIBULE TRAINING PROGRAM was established by the Uni- 
versity Personnel Office, with Urbar. Center support, to recruit, train, and 
employ residents of the neighboring communities for clerical and office 
positions, Enrollees are provided with a stipend during a six-week training 
period and are guaranteed University employment upon completion of 
the program. 

The Center has also sponsored conferences, occasional papers, and pub- 
lications, One major undertaking consisted of a two-day conference with 
the Academy of Political Science, "Governing the City: Challenges and 
Options for New York." This conference resulted in a book edited by Pro- 
fessors Robert Connery and Demetrios Caraley. 




NEW DIRECTIONS 

When Franklin H. Williams submitted hfs resignation as director of the 
Urban Center in November ^969, he could point with pride to the solid 
initiatives taken by the Center, Acknowledging that much remained to be 
done to "turn the University around/' Mr. Williams indicated the major 
role played by the Center in the creation of viable structures within Co- 
lumbia to carry forward the mission toward "pre-eminence" in urban and 
minority studies, toward the involvement of all ethnic groups in University 
life, and in the application of the University's special talents and skills to 
the city and the community of which the University is a part. 

As regards the future of the Urban Center, one can only recognize that 
the need for such a structure within the University continues to exist. Since 
the inception of the Center, a major concern— intensified during the last 
six months— has been whether the Urban Center will be supported by the 
University following depletion of the Ford Foundation line of credit. The 
many intangibles and unknowns in this situation make it difficult to predict 
the future. However, President Andrew W, Cordier's statement would lead 
one to posit a continuing role for the Urban Center: "The University must 
continue to assist in resolving the serious urban problems which New York 
City and the Nation face. In this endeavor the Center will play an impor- 
tant role." 

The commitment of most of the Ford line of credit (approximately $8.3 
million of the $10 million) and the last two years of activity produced the 
recent intensive review, evaluation, and broad consultation with concerned 
parties regarding optimum use of the remaining funds, Consequently, the 
Center now Intends to embark upon New Directions as Columbia's prin- 
cipal agency for developing as well as maintaining University commitment 
to help resolve urban-minority Issues and problems. Indeed, in the "Report 
of the President" on the conditions and needs of the University as it en- 
tered the 1969-1970 academic year, President Cordier once again re= 
affirmed the need for such commitment and the Center's vital role in deep- 
ening it* "The University of the future must be responsible and responsive. 

* , * It should assist with the use of the diverse and rich talents available to 
it in removing the serious blights to our urban communities," the President 
stated. Accordingly, the Urban Center now intends to concentrate Its ac- 
tivities, to support only those programs which suggest enduring benefits 
for both the University and the community alike, and to assume a more 
operational stance. ^ 

Two major program areas have been identified which, with Univer- 
sity encouragement and support, the Urban Center will engage in over 
the next two or three years: (1) A reciprocal Community-University service 
and exchange program in which the Center will assist the University in 
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developing new and expanded delivery systems for educational and tech- 
nical services to the community in return for opportunities for program- 
matic training, research, and experiential insights for Columbia faculty and 
students; and (2) a research program in urban and minority affairs to com- 
pile, develop, and disseminate knowledge about minority ethnic studies, 
coordinated primarily by minority members of the Columbia faculty. 

These interrelated programs, described more fully below, will be devel- 
oped with direct Urban Center part cjpation. Each is consistent with previ- 
ous expenditures of the Ford Foundation line of credit. Each is consistent 
with our experience regarding the necessity for institutionalizing Center- 
supported initiatives. Each represents a consistent response to a widely 
felt need for educational leadership in forthcoming years. 

As indicated above, the Urban Center's involvement in these prospective 
programs constitutes a narrowing of its scope of activities and a concen- 
tration of remaining financial resources upon specific goals. For example, 
the Center Intends to play a more innovative role in University-community 
relations. In moving from the catalytic role of a seeder and overseer of 
funds to that of a University service organization, the Center will assume 
responsibility for the delivery of technical and educational resources to 
Columbia's neighbors. In this regard the Center will establish and admin- 
ister with the active participation of identified community groups, a Com- 
munity Educational Exchange Program and a Faculty-Student Technical 
Assistance Project. 

The COMMUNITY EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM will build 
upon and expand certain programs supported in the past by the Center. 
Efforts will probably be concentrated on three groups: (1) youth in the 
public schools; (2) University employees and parents of youngsters in- 
volved in Columbia's "Project Double Discovery"; and finally (3) adults 
in need of continuing education and paraprofessional training. Activities 
for these groups have been selected for a variety of reasons. They will pro- 
vide a direct educational service to members of the contiguous commu- 
nity, They will enable a heretofore neglected segment of the University 
community— employees— to benefit from the educational resources of the 
University. They will provide cybernetic feedback for University appraisal 
of educational innovations. Finally, they will provide a new conduit for the 
expressed desire on the part of Columbia faculty and students to serve 
the community. 

• 

Some programs of the FACULTY-STUDENT TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
PROJECT have already been developed iri the University's professional 
schools (Law, Business, Architecture, and Social Work), while others are 
still emerging. The Center has played a major role in the development of 
these programs both by funding faculty and student participants and by 
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seeking to insure that the programs become organic parts of each school's 
instructional program and curriculum. Under the New Directions the Cen- 
te plans to coordinate each school's effort into an interdisciplinary program 
designed to launch a broad-based attack on community problems. 

Community organizations which have assisted minority architectural 
students in developing various plans, proposals, and options for involving 
minority contractors and subcontractors in University construction pro- 
grams will play a key role in the establishment of corporation instruments 
for nonprofit housing, real estate management, and economic develop- 
ment This program provides training opportunities for students in the 
Schools of Architecture and Business, and the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. Academic credit and intensive community involvement for stu- 
dents will he essential components of these and other programs developed 
under the Faculty-Student Technical Assistance Project. The pursuit of out- 
side funding sources is expected to result iri decreased second-year Urban 
Center financial support. 

The Urban Center also proposes to support the establishment of a RE- 
SEARCH PROGRAM IN URBAN AND MINORITY AFFAIRS to be organized 
and directed primarily by minority faculty members. One objective of this 
program will be the expansion, collation, and transmission of knowledge, 
research, and materials for instructional programs in ethnic studies. It is 
expected that this creative program will provide unique opportunities for 
doctoral and postdoctoral research in Afro-American and Puerto Rican 
studies, and that the program will be self-sustaining by 1972. 

m 

Other innovations In the Urban Center program include the establish- 
ment of a LIBRARY AND CLEARINGHOUSE for University-community ac- 
tivities which will provide a much needed resource for the compilation and 
dissemination of information about the University and about University- 
conducted community services. It is hoped that the need for a referral 
agency for community groups who require assistance or resources not 
available at the University will also be met. 

Priority concern is also being devoted to the development of a strength- 
ened Puerto Rican component within the Urban Center A TASK FORCE 
ON PUERTO RICAN AFFAIRS composed of Puerto Rican student leaders 
In consultation with Puerto p ican community organizations has been at 
work this summer on a report to the Center and the University. The hope 
is that the report will identify problem areas and recommend ways of in- 
creasing Columbia's involvement with this important part of the Univer- 
sity neighborhood. 

An ACADEMIC ADVISORY COMMITTEE (see page 6) has been estafcr 
lished to assist the Urban Center with its New Directions. Composed of 



Columbia faculty members and administrators with recognized expertise 
in the urban and minority areas, this committee will function in an advisory 
capacity to the administrator of the Urban Center. This significant devel- 
opment, along with the initiation of an integrated program-planning 
process and improved fiscal management procedures, represents change 
designed to strengthen the administration of the Urban Center. With the 
continuing and active involvement of its former director, Franklin H. Wil- 
liams, the Center will continue to broaden and deepen its relationship with 
campus and community groups and to address itself aggressively to secur- 
ing other funds to insure the continuation of its worth-while programs. 



CONCLUSION: THE CHALLENGES AHEAD 

The Urban Center is neither enthusiastic nor pessimistic about its achieve- 
ments to date. Despite the tentative and uncertain concepts and programs 
of its formative period— which were due in part to healthy and genuine 
differences over the Center's appropriate role and, in part, to a normal 
period of institutional structuring and accretion of staff expertise— a signifi- 
cant number of the projects initiated or materially assisted by the Urban 
Center have fulfilled and continue to fulfill the functions for which they 
were established. The Center anticipates an even larger catalogue of suc- 
cessful undertakings in Its next annual report 

However, the underlying problem of institutional resistance to change, 
which this report addresses, persists. It is true that Columbia University 
has reiterated its intentions to reify the imperatives explicit in the 1967 
grant of the Ford Foundation. It is true that Columbia has, on occasion, 
demonstrated an impressive capacity to conceive and implement innova- 
tive programs of which the community benefits are even now apparent. It 
is true that the University's good faith cannot be impugned. But it is also 
true that neither Columbia's reiterated intentions nor its several successes 
have kept pace with the exigent problems arising out of the deteriorating 
economic and social conditions of the urban community of which it is 
a part. 

Bold and creative action is necessary; its absence, whatever the causes, 
will not continue indefinitely. However, there is a point beyond which 
complacent optimism becomes automatically self-defeating. The actions 
of the University are being observed and recorded by concerned citizens 
within the neighboring community. Within the University itself, its per- 
formance in urban and minority affairs is a matter of crucial concern to 
segments of the faculty and student body. The Urban Center believes that 
the capacity of the University to promote substantial improvements be- 
yond its campus is not just an experiment in noble humanitarianism but a 
condition of survival in the urban setting. 
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